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TT A 
From the Yankee Farmer. 
THE BULLOCK’S HEAD; 
oR, 
“« 4 FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.” 
BY BEN BARLEYCORN. 


Do not imagine, my worthy reader, that 
every little production of the writer is the 
work of his own imagination altogether, and 
intended only for the amusement of his agri- 
cultural friends, during a winter evening, or 
foul summer’s day. Many of his communi- 
cations have truth for their origin, and none 
more so than the following little story, which, 
it is hoped, may be instrumental in producing 
some good, although, compared with the 
famous contributions from Mattakees and 
Dancing Hill, it may be thought of no great 
import. 

t was a cold, and chilly morning; I stood 
conversing with a friend near the old Cradle 
of Liberty, when I was accosted by an appa- 
rently forlorn bystander with a request to 
contribute a few cents to buy his children 
some bread. It was an affecting appeal to 
my sensibility ; hut I was determined not to 
be deceived in the case, as sometimes I had 
been, and egregiously imposed upon; there- 
fore the following dialogue took place between 


‘“‘] must know to whom I give my money.” 

“« My name, sir, is John Marlow ;* I ama 
cooper by trade. I had once a little property, 
but have been unfortunate, and lost it all by 
reason of sickness and ill usage. I have a 
wife and young family—four boys and one 
girl, and, sir, it isa truth, ] find hard steer- 
age and enon rations. I am willing to work 
at any thing I can do, yet it is but now and 
then pte find a job, whereby to earn a trifle.” 

“ Well, you talk sensibly ; but I fear that 
you now and then take a little drop of the 
ardent.” 

“That’s no more than speaking truth. 
The poor, sir, as well as the rich, seek to 
‘ drive dull care away ;’ it is trouble and bad 
companions that inclines me to drink ; could 
I get wherewithal to sustain my little ones, 





* This name I have assumed. 





SEVENTH DAY, SEVENTH MONTH, 13, 1839. 


I'd say with all my heart, away with all 
drinking.” 

“ Very well; be resolved; I'll try you; go 
with me.” 

I was determined to make trial to save this 
unfortunate fellow and his family, if possible. 
Accordingly I furnished him from a cook 
house with a kettle of chocolate and a plenty 
of bread, and I went with him, without delay, 
to his humble abode, where poverty and 
wretchedness presented themselves in all their 
deformity. One small room answered for 
parlour, for kitchen, and for lodging. Here 
was the wife, sorrowful and suffering. She 
showed evidence of having seen better days, 
and of native spirit and smartness ; but though 
there was a willingness on her part to exert 
herself, yet she was totally without the 
means. A broken pine table, a bottomless 
chair, a little broken crockery, an iron pot, a 
knife and fork or two, with a straw bed and 
scanty covering of various rags, &c. in one 
corner, seemed to compose the whole of their 
furniture. I thought to myself, “ well, Ben, 
you have something to do now.” The poor 
naked children became as merry as crickets, 
at the prospect of a plentiful meal, and I had 
the cheering satisfaction of administering 
both to the comfort and the joy of this most 
wretchedly needy family. 

*] will go ahead in this business now,” 
said I to mysclf, “ and see what it will come 
to.” I told Marlow and his wife that, if they 
had the disposition to help themselves, they 
should not lack the means. They both, with 
tears of gratitude, expressed their warmest 
thanks, and manifested the utmost desire to 
do all they could; but I made it a sine qua 
non that ardent spirits should be totally dis- 
pensed with. At this the wife expressed her 
most decided satisfaction, saying that rum | 





himself with money in his pocket. He was 
careful to keep aloof from his old tippling as- 
sociates. I took care to neglect nothing on 
my part, byt watched him constantly. I soon 
found to my joy that I had effected a good 
purpose; that his habits and feelings, and 
spirits, were entirely changed; what was 
needful in his family he was supplied with ; 
his wife was happy, his children were clothed, 
and sent to school ; and there was tidiness and 
comfort—cheerful looks and joyful hearts in 
the little habitation. 

Marlow was faithful, and for a long time, 
till I excused his being thus particular, never 
failed weekly to render to me an account of 
his stewardship. By my advice he purchased 
a wood-saw and horse, and lost no opportunity 
to use them, as often as he could. He was 
found to be exact and honest, and therefore 
was much employed in several respectable 
and wealthy families. He also procured a 
handcart, with which he earned considerable; 
and finally as business increased, he found it 
to his advantage to own a horse and wagon, 
which he purchased, and so, as he said, he 
“drove ahead.” Thus proceeding, step by 
step, and with care and caution, he rose from 
the slough of misery, intemperance and po- 
verty to a comfortable and respectable living. 
His family was well and suitably provided 
for, and the enjoyment of the present, with 
good prospects of future success, made all 
cheerful and happy. In this prosperous con- 
dition was the family of John Mariow many 
on ago, when I departed from the New 

ngland metropolis, and took up my abode in 
another state. I did not forget this, my pro- 
tegée, but made enquiries after him whenever 
I had an opportunity, and had the pleasure of 
hearing that he still continued on in the “ full 
tide of successful experiment ;” till at length 


had been their worst enemy. Marlow gave) I was told that he had left Boson and moved 


strong assuraaces that he would meddle no 
more with liquor. And now I took him to 
the market, telling him that I would give 
him a chance to help himself. With a nine- 
penny bit, which I gave him, he purchased 
an ox-head. This he took home, and his wife 
boiled the flesh from the bones, which with 
an additional supply of bread gave them 
several hearty meals. The fat or grease, she 
was careful to save by itself, which Marlow 
took to the soapboiler’s to sell; but from his 
appearance he was suspected of being a thief. 
Such is one of the misfortunes to which the 
poor are sometimes liable. The article was 
taken from him; but I had the satisfaction of 
seeing it restored, and of recommending him 
as a customer to the soapboiler. Two oz- 
heads were his next purchase, with which he 
went through the same process as before; 
and thus following up the trade, he soon found 








into the country ; but to what particular part 
I could not learn. I had long considered 
Marlow safe and sure, and that no special in- 
terference of mine on his behalf was any 
further necessary ; and the satisfaction arising 
from the reflection of having lent him a help- 
ing hand in time of need was such, I feel as- 
sured, as none can know but those who may 
have experienced it. He had become a re- 
spectable, industrious citizen, and an honour 
to society, as the sequel will show. 

Recently, while journeying in the inierior 
of New York state, | put up for the night at 
an inn in a village of the Genesee territory. 
An arbitration of some importance had called 
together a large collection of people at the 
place. Having a yankee’s curiosity, after 
taking some refreshment, I also made one of 
the spectators of the court room. The crowd 
was great, as is generally the case at one of 


get sight at their honours, ag the gentlemen 
of the reference were frequently styled. Seve- 
ral times the name of Marlow struck my ear. 
“ Marlow will do justice,” said some one. 
“ They have got the right man in the centre,” 
another observed. ‘Yes, yes,” replied a 
third, “* Marlow is both wise and honest, and 
can see as far through a millstone as any 
one.” I was at once impressed with the 
thought that this might be my old acquaint- 
ance, and made an effort to get a view of the 
court; and, to my astonishment and admira- 
tion, there to be sure, sat, chairman and chief 
arbitrator, my own John Marlow, once the 
needy and helpless son of charity. My 
curiosity now drew me from the court room 
to an interview with the landlord, from whom 
I learned that Marlow was one of his neigh- 
bours—a man of character and property, a 
magistrate, and held in high esteem for his 
good understanding and integrity; that he 
had lived in the place, several years, and 
owned an excellent farm, which he well un- 
derstood how to manage, Kc. 

The next morning after breakfast, I made 
haste to visit this family, and the reader will 
at once believe that it was a most interesting 
meeting. J found that Marlow had perse- 
vered in his good purposes far beyond my 
utmost expectation, and prosperity had been 
on his side in almost every thing. His family 
were now mostly adults: some of his children 
were abroad and some at home, but all doing 
well. His wife, notable, industrious and at- 
tentive, had, on her part, been a kind and 
careful mother. I saw nothing in doors or 
out, about any part of the premises, but what 
indicated a good husband and a good wife. 
In fact, peace and prosperity were inmates of 
the family, and contentment sat upon every 
brow. In agricultural pursuits Marlow was 
something more than a common farmer ; he 
was an experimentalist, and corresponded 
more or less with the great cultivator of Al- 
bany—the far famed Judge Buel. Such I 
found John Marlow now, to my highest heart- 
felt joy and satisfaction. I tarried with him 
until the next morning, and had a most agree- 
able visit. When I was about to leave this 
happy family, I looked around upon his ex- 
tensive and fertile possessions and expressed 
my admiration of them; “ but you must re- 
member, sir,” said he, * that you first planted 
the seed of this great growth. It is the pro- 
duce of a single bullock’s head.” 


HISTORY OF SUGAR. 


General readers will find in the annexed 
extract, a notice of the period when sugar 
was first brought into use as a condiment, and 
will conceive with difficulty that all antiquity 
lived and enjoyed without having any ac- 
quaintance with a substance now of prime 
necessity to all. 

The commercial and economical import- 
ance of sugar is of modern date. It was 
known to the Greeks and Romans as a medi- 
cal substance, but not as food or a condiment. 
Herodotus informs us, that the Zygantes, a 
people of Africa, had, ‘ besides honey of bees, 


these country trials, and it was difficult to}a much greater qu 


This was probebly sugar, but not brought te 
a state of crystallisation. Nearchus, the ad« 
miral of Alexander, “ discovered concerning 
canes, that they made honey w thout bees.” 
Megasthenes, quoted by Strabo, speaks, 300 
B. C., of “ India stone, sweeter than figs and 
honey.” ‘Theophratus, in a fragment pre- 
served by Photius, describes sugar as “a 
honey contained in reeds.” Eratosthenes, 
also cited by Strabo, and after him, Terentius 
Varro, are supposed to have meant sugar- 
canes by “ roots of large reeds growing in 


or use of sugar appears te have taken place. 














It is occasionally spokensof, but to the same 
eflect.as by. the Greek physicians of that age. 
So late as the seventh century, Paul of 
gina calls it “ India salt,” and borrows the 
description of Archigenes. 

At this time a new power appeared on the 
theatre of nations. The Saracens conquered 
and occupied western Asia, northern Africa, 
and southern Europe. ‘Their empire was 
scarcely inferior to that of Rome, in the 
period of her greatest prosperity and rapacity. 
They pushed their conquests to the Garonne 


India, sweet to the taste, both when raw and|and the Rhone, to Amalfi, and the islands of 
when boiled, and affording, by pressure, a|the Levant and Ayean sea. 


juice incomparably sweeter than honey.” 

Near the commencement of the Christian 
era, sugar was first mentioned under an ap- 
propriate name and form. “In India and 
Arabia Felix,” writes Dioscorides, “ a kind 
of concrete honey is called saccharon. It is 
found in reeds, and resembles salt in solidity, 
and in friableness betwixt the teeth.” After 
this, so learned a man as Seneca fell back into 
fable on this subject. His account is this: 
“Tt is said that in India, honey is found on 
the leaves of reeds, either deposited there by 
the dews of heaven, or generated in the sweet 
juice and fatness of the reed itself.” Pliny, 
whose special study led him to look more 
carefully into the matter, gives all that the 
ancients knew about it, and a little more. 
“ Arabia,” he observes, “* produces saccharum, 
but not so good as India. It is a honey, col- 
lected on reeds, like the gums. It is white, 
crumbles in the teeth, and when largest is of 
the size of ahazelnut. It is used in medicine 
only.” Afterwards Archigenes mentioned it 
as “India salt, resembling common salt in 
colour and consistency, but, im taste and fla- 
vour, honey.”—Galen calls it sacchar, and 
says it was “a production of India and Arabia 
the Blest.”—The author of the “ Periplus of 
the Erythraan Sea,” includes it, under the 
name of sacchari, in a list of articles consti- 
tuting the commerce between hither India, 
and the ports of that sea. 

If the assertion, that sugar was usual in 
antiquity as a medicament only, needed con- 
firmation, we might find it in the fact, that the 
subject is not mentioned except by physicians 
and men of universal learning, nor with tolera- 
ble precision except by the former. 
them allude to any artificial process in the 
preparation of it. 
the second century, is the first who mentions 


To these ingenious barbarians, the world is 
indebted for the modern manufacture and com- 
merce of sugar. Itis aot known at what time 
they themselves became acquainted with it. 
Some authors have asserted, that it was not 
uotil the thirteenth century, and that the su- 
gar-cane and the art of extracting aud elabo- 
rating the juice, were conferred upon the 
Europeans by the crusaders, or by the mer- 
chant adventurers, who penetrated the Indies 
after the return of Marco Polo. Each of 
these assertions has been vaguely received ; 
but a little attention will satisfy every en- 
quirer that neither of them is true. 

We have seen that several of the ancients, 
best acquainted with the subject, couple Ara- 
bia Felix with India, as a source of saccha- 
rum. Arabian writers of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, speak of sugar as common in their 
times. In the year 906, the sugar-cane was 
cultivated, and sugar manufactured at Ormuz, 
in Caramania, a province of the eastern Cali- 
phate. An Arabian author of the western 
Caliphate, Who composed a treatise on agri- 
culture, about the year 1140, and who quotes 
another writer of his nation of the year 1073, 
gives full and precise directions for raising 
canes, and manufacturing sugar. From all 
which Loudon concludes, that sugar has been 
cultivated in Spain upwards of seven hundred 
years, and probably, as much as one thousand 
years. Salmasius declares, in 1660, that the 
Arabs had made our modern sugar more than 
eight hundred years. 

One of the Christian historians of the Cru- 
sades, in the year 1100, states, that the sol- 
diers of the Cross, found in Syria certain 


None of | reeds, called cana-meles, of which it was re- 


ported, that a kind of wild honey was made. 


Elian, about the middle of| Another, in 1108, says: ‘The crusaders 


found honey reeds in great quantity in the 


the use of mechanical art in the extraction of} meadows of Tripoli, in Syria, which reeds 


the juice of the cane, and he is likewise the 

first who attempts to fix the seat of its culture. 

He tells us, that sugar is “‘ honey pressed from 
reeds, which are cultivated by the Prasii, a 
people dwelling near the mouth of the Gan- 
es.” 

The Jewish histories make no mention of 
sugar. The only sweet condiment, used by 
the Hebrews, was honey. But it may have 
been in part “ honey made by men ;” for the 
Rabbins understand thereby not only the 
honey of bees, but also syrups, made from the 
fruit of the palm-tree. 

During several centuries succeeding the 
Augustan age, no extention of the knowledge 


were called sucra. These they sucked, and 
were much pleased with the taste thereof, and 
could scarcely be satisfied with it. This plant 
is cultivated with great labour of the husband- 
man every year. At the time of the harvest 
they bruise it when ripe in mortars, and set 
by the strained juice in vessels, until it is con- 
creted in the form of snow or salt.” The 
same historian relates, that eleven camele 
laden with sugar were captured by the Chris- 
tians. A similar adventure happened to 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, in the second crusade. 
A third writer, in 1124, tells us, that “in 
Syria, reeds grow that are full of honey; by 
which is meant a sweet juice, which, by pres- 
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sure of a screw engine, and cuncreted by fire, 
becomes sugar.” ‘These are the earliest no- 
tices of the methods of making sugar, and they 
refer to an apparatus and to processes used in 
the Saracen empire, and not known at that 
time, so far as European records show, to be 
used any where else. At the same time su- 
gar was made at Tyre, in Syria, then subject 
to the Saracens; and, in 1169, that city is 
mentioned as “ famous for excellent sugar.” 

The island of Sicily was the first spot upon 
which the sugar-cane is known to have been 
planted in Europe, though it is altogether 
likely, that it was planted by the Moors full 
as early, if not earlier, in Spain and Portugal. 
That island was conquered by the Saracens 
in the early part of the ninth century, and 
was retaken by the Normans at the close of 
the eleventh. Immediately after that event, 
we find that large quantities of sugar were 
made there. According to records still ex- 
tant, William the Second, King of Sicily, in 
1166, made a donation to the convent of St. 
Benedict of “ a sugar mill, with all the work- 
men, privileges, and appurtenances thereto 
belonging.” —JIndiana Farmer. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 
Turdus Polyglottus, Linneus. 


We have already (see vol. v, page 298) 
introduced to the readers of * ‘The Friend,” 
a very pleasing account of this favourite 
among our native birds, taken from Nuttall’s 
Ornithology. We think, however, that the 
following from Audubon will nevertheless not 
be unwelcome. There is an ease, an unaf- 
fected grace in the style of this enthusiastic 
lover of nature, not unfrequently rising into 
the spirit and language of genuine poetry, 
which confers a charm upon his descriptions 
of natural objects, of which his account of the 
American Philomel is a good exemplification. 
Whether the author is justified in estimating 
the musical powers of the mocking bird as 


which have sprung all the beautiful and 
splendid forms which I should in vain attempt 
to describe, that the mocking bird should have 
fixed its abode, there only that its wondrous 
song should be heard. 

But where is that favoured land ?—It is in 
the great continent to whose distant shores 
Europe has sent forth her adventurous sons, 
to wrest for themselves a habitation from the 
wild inhabitants of the forest, and to convert 
the neglected soil into fields of exuberant 
fertility. It is, reader, in Louisiana that 
these bounties of nature are in the greatest 
perfection. It is there that you should listen 
to the love-song of the mocking bird, as I at 
this moment do. See how he flies around 
his mate, with motions as light as those of 
the butterfly ! His tail is widely expanded, he 
mounts in the air to a small distance, describes 
a circle, and, again alighting, approaches his 
beloved one, his eyes gleaming with delight, 
for she has already promised to be his and his 
only. His beautiful wings are gently raised, 
he bows to his love, and again bouncing up- 
wards, opens his bill, and pours forth his 
melody, full of exultation at the conquest 
which he has made. 

They are not the soft sounds of the flute 
or of the hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter 
notes of nature’s own music. The mellow- 
ness of the sony, the varied modulations and 
gradations, the extent of its compass, the 
great brilliancy of execution, are unrivalled. 
There is probably no bird in the world that 
possesses all the musical qualifications of this 
king of song, who has derived all from na- 
ture’s self. Yes, reader, all ! 

No sooner has he again alighted, and the 
conjugal contract has been sealed, than, as if 
his breast was about to be rent with delight, 
he again pours forth his notes with more soft- 
ness and richnessthan before. He now soars 
higher, glancing around with a vigilant eye, 
to assure himself that none has witnessed his 
bliss. When these love-scenes, visible only 


superior to those of the European songster of |to the ardent lover of nature, are over, he 


the groves—that “ all night long her amorous 
descant” sings, we have no right to say, hav- 
ing never been placed in a situation to judge. 

It is where the great magnolia shoots up 
its majestic trunk, crowned with evergreen 
leaves, and decorated with a thousand beau- 
tiful flowers, that perfume the air around ; 
where the forests and fields are adorned with 
blossoms of every hue; where the golden 
orange ornaments the gardens and groves; 
where Bignonias of various kinds interlace 
their climbing stems around the white-flower- 
ed Stuartia, and mounting still higher, cover 
the summits of the lofty trees around, accom- 
panied with’ innumerable vines, that here and 
there festoon the dense foliage of the magni- 
ficent woods, lending to the vernal breeze a 
slight portion of the perfume of their, clustered 
flowers; where a genial warmth seldom for- 
sakes the atmosphere; where berries and 
fruits of all descriptions are met with at every 
step ;—in a word, it is where nature seems to 

ave’ paused, as she passed over the earth, 
and opening her stores, to have strewed with 
unsparing hand the diversified seeds from 


dances through the air, full of animation and 
delight, and, as if to convince his lovely mate 
that to enrich her hopes he has much more 
love in store, he that moment begins anew, 
and imitates all the notes which nature has 
imparted to the other songsters of the grove. 





to do than to sing his mate to repose, attunes 
bis pipe anew. Every now and then he spies 
an insect on the ground, the taste of which 
he is sure will please his beloved one. He 
drops upon it, takes it in his bill, beats it 
against the earth, and flies to the nest to feed 
and receive the warm thanks of his devoted 
female. 

When a fortnight has elapsed, the young 
brood demand all! their care and attention. 
No cat, no vile snake, no dreaded hawk, is 
likely to visit their habitation. Indeed the 
inmates of the next house have by this time 
become quite attached tothe lovely pair of 
mocking birds, and take pleasure in contri- 
buting to their safety. ‘The dewberries from 
the fields, and many kinds of fruit from the 
gardens, mixed with insects, supply the young 
as well as the parents with food. The brood 
is soon seen emerging from the nest, and in 
another fortnight, being now able to fly with 
vigour, and provide for themselves, they leave 
the parent birds, as many other species do, 

The above account does not contain all 
that I wish you to know of the habits of this 
remarkable songster ; so I will shift the scene 
to the woods and wilds, where we can exa- 
mine it more particularly. 


The mocking-bird remains in Louisiana 
the whole year. I have observed with asto- 
nishment, that towards the end of October, 
when those which had gone to the eastern 
states, some as far as Boston, had returned, 
they are instantly known by the “ southrons,” 
who attack them on all occasions. I have 
ascertained this by observing the greater 
shyness exhibited by the strangers for weeks 
after their arrival. This shyness, however, 
is shortly over, as well as the animosity dis- 
played by the resident birds, and during the 
winter there exists a great appearance of so- 
ciality among the united tribes. 


In the beginning of April, sometimes a 
fortnight earlier, the mocking-birds pair, and 
construct their,nests. In some instances they 
are so careless as to place the nest between 
the rails of a fence, directly by the road. I 
have frequently found it in such places, or in 
the fields, as well as in briars, but always so 
easily discoverable, that any person desirous 
of procuring one, might do so in a very short 


For a while, each long day and pleasant time. It is coarsely constructed on the out- 
night are thus spent : but at a peculiar pote | side, being there composed of dried sticks of 


of the female he ceases his song, and attends 
to her wishes. 


to become a matter of mutual consideration. 


The orange, the fig, the pear-tree of the gar- | 


A nest is to be prepared, 
and the choice of a place in which to lay it is 





| briars, withered leaves of trees, and grasses 


mixed with wood. Internally it is finished 
with fibrous roots disposed in a circular form, 
but carelessly arranged. The female lays 
from four to six egys the first time, four or 


dens are inspected ; the thick briar patches five the next, and when there is a third brood, 
are also visited. ‘They appear all so well| Which is sometimes the case, seldom more 


suited for the purpose in view, and so well 
does the bird know that man is not his most 
dangerous enemy, that instead of retiring from 
him, they at length fix their abode in his 


‘than three, of which I have rarely found more 
thee two hatched. The first brood is fre- 
| quently brought to the bird market in New 


| Orleans as early as the middle of April. A 


vicinity, perhaps in thé nearest tree to his/ little farther up the country they are out by 


window. Dried twigs, leaves, grasses, cotton, 
flax, and other substances, are picked up, car- 
ried to a forked branch, and there arranged. 
The female has laid an egg, and the male re- 
are deposited 
in due time, when the male having little more 


doubles his caresses. Five eggs 





the fifteenth of May. The second brood is 
hatched in July, and the’third in the latter 
part of September. 

The nearer you approach to the sea-shores, 
the more plentiful do you find these birds, 
They are naturally fond of loose sands, and 
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of districts scantily furnished with small trees, 


or patches of briars and low bushes. 


During incubation, the female pays such 


precise attention to the position in which she 
leaves her eggs, when she goes to a short 
distance for exercise and refreshment, to pick 
up gravel or roll herself in the dust, that on 
her return, should she find that any of them 


has been displaced or touched by the hand of 


man, she utters a low, mournful note, at the 
sound of which the male immediately joins 
her, and they are both seen to condole to- 
gether. Some people imagine that on such 
occasions the female abandons the nest, but 
this idea is incorrect. On the contrary, she 
redoubles her assiduity and care, and scarcely 
leaves the nest for a moment; nor is it until 
she has been repeatedly forced from the dear 
spot, and has been much alarmed by frequent 
intrusions, that she finally and reluctantly 


leaves it. Nay, if the eggs are on the eve of 


being hatched, she will almost suffer a person 
to lay hold of her. 

Different species of snakes ascend to their 
nests, and generally suck the eggs or swallow 
the young; but on all such occasions, not 
only the pair to which the nest belongs, but 
many other mocking-birds from the vicinity, 
fly to the spot, attack the reptiles, and, in 
some cases, are so fortunate as either to force 
them to retreat, or deprive them of life. Cats 
that have abandoned houses to prowl about 
the fields in a half wild state, are also dan- 
gerous enemies, as they frequently approach 
the nest upnoticed, and at a pounce secure 
the mother, or at least destroy the eggs or 
young, and overturn the nest. Children sel- 
dom destroy the nests of these birds, and the 
planters generally protect them. So much 
does this feeling prevail throughout Louisi- 
ana, that they will not willingly permit a 
mocking-bird to be shot at any time. 

In winter nearly all the mocking-birds ap- 
proach the farm-houses and plantations, living 
about the gardens or out-houses. They are 
then frequently seen on the roofs, and perched 
on the chimney-tops; yet they always appear 
full of animation. Whilst searching for food 
on the ground, their motions are light and 
elegant, and they frequently oven their wings 
as butterflies do when basking in the sun, 
moving a step or two, and again throwing 
out their wings, When the weather is mild, 
the old males are heard singing with as much 
spirit as during the spring or summer, while 
the younger birds are busily engaged in prac- 
tising, preparatory to the love season. They 
seldom resort to the interior of the forest, 
either during the day or by night, but usu- 
ally roost among the foliage of seep in 
the immediate vicinity of houses in Louisiana, 
although in the eastern states they prefer low 
fir trees. 

Few hawks attack the mocking-birds, as 
on their approach, however sudden it may 
be, they are always ready not only to defend 
themselves vigorously and with undaunted 
courage, but to meet the aggressor half way, 
and force him to abandon his intention. The 
only one that occasionally surprises it is the 
Falco Stanleii, which flies low with great 
swiftness, and carries the bird off without 




























any apparent stoppage. Should it happen | did make a fortune. The rich, it is true, who 
that the ruffian misses his prey, the mocking-| received benefit from him, often made him 
bird in turn becomes the assailant, and pur-| handsome presents; but if they made these 
sues the hawk with great courage, calling in| before they left they got no better attendance 
the mean time all the birds of its species to|than they would have done without—for it 
its assistance ; and although it cannot over-| was his principle to do all that his art could 
take the marauder, the alarm created by their|for every one; and if the poor never paid 
cries, which are propagated in succession| him, as many never did, he never asked them 
among all the birds in the vicinity, like the|for it; they stayed as long as they pleased, 
watch-words of sentinels on duty, prevents|and then went when they pleased. They had 
him from succeeding in his attempts. lodgings in the cottages of the village, and I 

The musical powers of the mocking-bird | believe that it was owing to the need of lodg- 
have often been taken notice of by European | ings that the village itself sprang up. There 
naturalists, and persons who find pleasure in| was a subscription box kept to help such of 
listening to the song of different birds whilst| the poor as could not help themselves; and 
in confinement or at large. Some of these | when John Taylor heard of any cases of great 
persons have described the notes of the night-| need amongst them, he would carry round 
ingale as occasionally fully equal to those of|the box himself amongst the more affluent of 
our bird. I have frequently heard both spe-| his patients, and contributed liberally too. It 
cies in confinement and in the wild state, and| was no wonder that such numbers hastened 
without prejudice, have no hesitation in pro-|to the Whitworth doctor. The medical men 
nouncing the notes of the European Philomel| of the neighbourhood, of course, exerted all 
equal to those of a soubrette of taste, which,|their influence against the spread of John 
could she study under Mozart, might perhaps|'Taylor’s extraordinary reputation, and care- 
in time become very interesting in her way ; | fully trumpeted about all the cases in which 
but to compare her essays to the finished| they could learn that he had been unsuccess- 
talent of the mocking-bird, is, in my opinion, | ful; and no doubt there were plenty of these, 
quite absurd. especially as almost every patient who went 

The mocking-bird is easily reared by hand| to him, had been under the hands of a regu- 
from the nest, from which it ought to be/|lar practitioner till his faith had failed, and a 
removed when eight or ten days old. It be-| great proportion of them were such as had 
comes so very familiar and affectionate, that |.been dismissed from hospitals and infirmaries 
it will often follow its owner about the house.|as incurable. But John Taylor cared for 
I have known one raised from the nest, kept| none of these things. 
by a gentleman at Natchez, that frequently| It was his daily delight to deride the skill 
flew out of the house, poured forth its melo-| of the medical men of the country; and sure 
dies, and returned at sight of its keeper. But} enough, he had always before him plenty of 
notwithstanding all the care and management | instances of signal failures on their part. 
bestowed upon the improvement of the vocal|‘ Ay,” he used to say, as he sat dressing his 
powers of this bird in confinement, I never| patients, and looking round him perhaps on 
heard one in that state produce any thing at| such a group of cripples and invalids, as no 
all approaching in melody to its own natural | infirmary in England contained, “ the doctors 
call me a quack and a horse doctor ; but who 
has been doctoring you, I wonder! What 
makes you all come to Whitworth, eh! if you 
have good doctors at home? I should like to 
know that. Can any one tell me that?” And 
then he would laugh, and tell them what had 
passed between him and the neighbouring 
doctors. ‘“ A famous doctor of Manchester,” 
said he, on one occasion, and naming a lead- 
ing physician, “ met me the other day, as I 
was going along the street. ‘ Well, John 
Taylor,’ said he, ‘ you go on killing as usual, 
I suppose.’ ‘Ay,’ replied I, to humour the 
man, ‘but at a somewhat cheaper rate than 
thou dost.’” That John did some signal cures, 
there can be no question. 

It is probable that his clear, strong head, 
and intuitive turn for surgery, gave a precise 
knowledge of what his drugs and applications 
could effect, and that his boldness carried 
him through what more scientific hands dared 
not have undertaken. I knew a lady well 
who had been given up by the ablest sur- 
geons of her neighbourhood. Her complaint 
was cancer in her breast. Though living a 
hundred miles from Whitworth, she resolved, 
as a last resource, to go to John Taylor. 
When John examined her breast, he looked 
at her, and said, “* What art thou come here 
for, woman?” The lady, who was a woman 























































song. 

The male bird is easily distinguished in 
the nest as soon as the brood is a little 
fledged, it being larger than the female, and 
showing more pure white. It does not shrink 
so deep in the nest as the female does at the 
sight of the hand which is about to lift it. 
Good singing birds of this species often 
bring a high price. They are long-lived, and 
very agreeable companions. ‘Their imitative 
powers are amazing, and they mimic with 
ease all their brethren of the forests or of the 
waters, as well as many quadrupeds. I have 
heard it asserted that they possess the power 
of imitating the human voice, but have never 
met with an instance of the display of this 
alleged faculty. 


A REMARKABLE CHARACTER. 

Dr. Radcliffe, of free spoken notoriety, who 
told William III. that he would not have his 
two legs for his three kingdoms, or Abernethy 
of our day, could not be more rude and unce- 
remonious in manners than John Taylor. He 
charged all alike, rich and poor; and such a 
charge! hear it, O ye doctors!—eighteen 

nee a week for medicine and attendance. 

t was plain he did not want to make a for- 
tune; and yet, even at this rate, such were 
the immense numbers who flocked to him, he 
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of dauntless heart, replied, “‘ To be cured, to From the Farmers’ Cabinet. | every extensive stock feeder will be an exten™ 
be sure!” “ Cured!” said John, in a stern FAT MUTTON---ROOTS. sive root grower. 
voice; “not all the doctors in England can| It is to be regretted that so little attention| To the delinquents, and there are many in 
cure thee; thou mayest go home again, and|is paid to the proper sheltering of cattle in| my vicinity, | would say, “Rouse ye from 
die!” “TI tell you, John Taylor,” replied the | this country. One would naturally suppose | your lethargy, and although for the present 
lady, “I shall do no such thing, I came here | that the interests of owners would point out a| season you have lost the advantage of plant- 
to see whether you were as much cleverer| proper course; and that once systematized,|ing the sugar beet and mangel wurtzel, yet 
than other men as you are represented. Try | and the advantages of strictly attending to the | you may in some measure atone for your past 
our hand, John Taylor, on me. You think | comfort and convenience of our cattle made | neglect, by putting in immediately a sufficient 
Sos afraid of being hurt, but you are mis-| manifest, even to the most sceptical, that| quantity of ruta baga. You have time enough 
taken: I can bear what you can inflict; and| whole neighbourhoods would adopt the sys-|for this, but none to lose. The ruta baga is 
1 say, try your hand—let it be kill or cure. | tem, and that, in a reasonable length of time,|an excellent root—plant it liberally—culti- 
I can but die at last.” “ Thou art a brave | it would very extensively, if not universally,| vate it thoroughly—and you will find your 
lass,” replied John, in evident surprise, “ then | prevail. It is lamentable to say that this is not | account in it in more ways than one, if you 
I will try, and God prosper us both!” The|the case. For some reason or other which I | are spared until the ensuing winter. Depend 
lady remained there six months, and, during| have not been able to ascertain, improve-| upon it, there is nothing better for cattle than 
that period, she suffered as much as it was|ments make but slow advances among our | roots, properly prepared. I put in some of 
possible for a human creature to bear; but|farmers. It may be that they consider im-| almost all kinds; and I find carrots answer 
she came home a sound woman, and lived | provements as innovations in those customs) well fora change. But with me the sugar 
thirty years afterwards. I have often sat,|which have “grown with their growth.”| beet is superior to all others. My way of 
when a boy, and heard her tell what passed | Some, with the evidence before their eyes,| feeding is simple. When the cattle are 
at Whitworth—Dr. John, as he was called, | evidence which they cannot possibly resist or| housed, they are kept constantly furnished 
had then two sons grown up, who assisted | gainsay, refuse to profit by the experience of | with good hay, have roots three times a day, 
him, George and James—George was mar-j|others. I have several cases in point, one of | with an occasional change to corn or cut feed. 
ried, and Mrs. George acted as the com-| which I will note. For a number of years I|I find great benefit from currying my cows— 
pounder of the medicines, and the lady, who| have been in the habit of attending the Phila-| indeed, it seems to me as necessary to curry 
seemed herself to catch the spirit of the place, | delphia market, principally with mutton, and| a cow as a horse—and if any one will make 
used to help her. The principal remedies a always personally superintended my sheep | the experiment, as I did on two oxen, it will 
used were a diet drink to purify the blood ;|and other animals on the farm, and saw that|remove every doubt. They were both put 
an active caustic, called by the appropriate|they were regularly and sufficiently fed, [| up at the same time, fed precisely alike, and 
name of “ Keen,” with which they eradicated | generally brought meat which I was not| the treatment throughout was similar in every 
cancers ; a spirituous liniment, called “ Whit-| ashamed of, and which by its good quality | respect, except in the use of the currycomb, 
worth Red Bottle ;” a black salve ; a snuff of | recommended itself to purchasers, insomuch | and the ox on which it was used was in reality, 
wondrous virtue for the head; and blisters.| that I had no difficulty in securing a regular | as well as in appearance, six per cent. better 
All these Mrs. George and the lady found | set of good customers, who cheerfully paid a | than his fellow. The cause of this must be ap- 
abundant occupation in preparing, and in the | fair price for a good article. Some of my | parent to every reflecting mind. N. 1. 
most primitive manner. They used to boil a | neighbours attended the same market—but as| Delaware co., May 18, 1839. 
whole kettle of ingredients for the black salve; | I generally sold out first, they thought | was 


then mop the floor and fling the salve out up-|‘‘ uncommonly lucky.” Four years since I Ms 

on it while it was wet, after which, they cut | obtained a quantity of the seed of the French RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

it into portions and rolled it into little sticks. | sugar beet, and put in an acre by way of ex-| From Lectures on General Literature, Poetry, &c. by James 
They made diet drinks by gallons; and made | periment, not in the way of making sugar, Montgomery. 

pills by the thousand. but the making of fat. This first trial fixed| Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Waller, says,— 


Dr. John was not only sought by patients|me. My cows, sheep, and hogs were very \“* It has been the frequent lamentation of good 
of high rank at Whitworth, but he was, on ‘fond of them, during the long and severe win- | men, that verse has been too little applied to 
several occasions, sent for by them at consi-|ter which followed. ‘They all kept in good| the purposes of worship; and many attempts 
derable distances. One of these journeys was | heart and condition; what surprised me most | have been made to animate devotion by pious 
to Cheltenham, to attend a lady of high rank | was the rapid manner in which my sheep, fed | poetry : that they have seldom obtained their 
—a duchess—where arriving, and finding her | on the sugar beet, took on fat ; and when car- | end is sufficiently known, and it may not be 
surrounded by a great number of people, he | ried to market, the saddles excited particular| improper to enquire why they have miscar- 
ordered all out but the husband and maid ;| attention from their very superior appearance. | ried. Let no pious ear be offended if I ad- 
and, ascertaining that the complaint was an/| But it was not in appearance only ; the meat| vance, in opposition to miny authorities, that 
abscess, with her permission he opened it,|was of a much better quality, more juicy, | poetical devotion cannot often please. * * * 
and gave her instant relief. ‘This raised such |and exceedingly tender. The enquiry was, |The essence of poetry is invention; such in- 
an opinion of his skill, that George III. who|*« Why, sir, on what do you fatten your|vention as, by producing something unex- 
was there with his family, afterwards sent| sheep?” And when I replied, on the sugar | pected, surprises and delights. The topics of 
for him to the Princess Elizabeth, who had a) beet, hay, and a small portion of corn, it| devotion are few; and being few, are univer- 
complaint in the head which resisted all the| would generally call forth an exclamation of| sally known; but, few as they are, they can 
skill of the royal physicians. John Taylor| surprise. Ever since I have been a grower| be made no more ; they can receive no grace 
gave the princess some of his famous snuff,|of the sugar beet, the meat I take to market|from novelty of sentiment, and very little 
and eventually relieved her. Of some of the | is always in demand, and brings several cents|from novelty of expression. Poetry pleases 
characteristic passages which occurred then,| more per pound than that fattened in the old| by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the 
we shall speak anon. When I visited Whit-| way; and yes, strange to say, some of my | mind than the things themselves afford. This 
worth, old John Taylor was dead, and his | neighbours, although I have urged them, will effect proceeds from the display of those 
son James and two sons of George, (then dead| not plant the beet for their stock. I have parts in nature which attract, and the con- 
too) were the doctors. I remember James) been benefited to the extent of several hun-|cealment of those that repel the imagination; 
as a stout man, in a blue coat, about fifty | dred dollars by the introduction of this root—) but religion must be shown as it is; suppres- 
years of age, having much the appearance of| the effects are visible—my neighbours know | sion oat addition equally corrupt it ; and such 
a respectable farrier. The elder of the two|it—and yet they stand lookers-on, halting be-|as it is, it is known already. From poetry 
nephews appeared a fine active young man of| tween two opinions. But light is breaking in|the reader justly expects, and from good 
three or four and twenty ; the other, a youth | upon us, and. of one thing you may be assured, | poetry always obtains, the enlargement of 
two or three years younger.— Tait’s Mag, | that is, that the time is not far distant when| his comprehension and the elevation of his 

















fancy; but this is rarely to be hoped by 
Christians from metrical devotion. What- 
ever is great, desirable, or tremendous mi 
comprised in the name of the Supreme Being. 

Omnipotence cannot be exalted; infinity can- 

not be amplified; perfection cannot be im- 

proved. * * * * * Of sentiments purely re- 

ligious, it will be found that the most simple 

expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses 

its lustre and its power, because it is applied 

to the decoration of something more excellent 

than itself. All that pious verse can do is to 

help the memory and delight the ear; and 

for these purposes it may be very useful ; but 

it supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas 

of Christian theology are too simple for elo- 

quence, too sacred for fiction, and too ma- 

jestic for ornament: to recommend them by 

tropes and figures is to magnify by a concave 

mirror the sidereal hemisphere.” 

Having, in the introductory essay to a 
volume of sacred poetry,* minutely examined 
the long and, I may say, the celebrated argu- 
ment of which the foregoing is but an ab- 
stract, I shali not go into particulars here to 
prove the mistake under which the great 
critic labours ; but I may briefly remark, that 
the more this dazzling passage is examined, 
the more indistinct and obscure it becomes 
(according to the true test of truth itself, as 
laid down in a former paper) ; and in the end 
it will be found to throw light upon a single 
point only of the question,—a point on which 
there was no darkness before,—namely, that 
the style of devotional poetry must be suited 
to the theme, whether that be a subject of 
piety or a motive te piety. 

Those who will take the trouble to examine | 
the passage at length will find that all the 
eloquent dictation contained in it affects nei- 
ther argumentative, descriptive, nor narrative 
poetry on sacred themes, as exemplified in the 

reat works of Milton, Young, and Cowper. 

hat man has neither ear, nor heart, nor 
imagination to know genuine poesy, and to 
enjoy its sweetest or its sublimest influences, 
who can doubt the supremacy of such passages 
as the Song of the Angels in the third, and the 
Morning oan of Adam and Eve in the fifth 
book of “ Paradise Lost ;” the first part of the 
ninth book of the “ Night Thoughts ;” and 
the anticipation of millennial blessedness in 
the sixth book of * The Task ;” yet these are 
on sacred subjects, and these are religious 
poetry. There are but four universally and 
permanently popular long poems in the Eng- 
lish language,—“ Paradise Lot,” “ The Night 
Thoughts,” “The Task,” and “The Sea- 
sons.” Of these, the three former are de- 
cidedly religious in their character; and of 
the latter it may be said, that one of the 
greatest charms of Thomson’s masterpiece is 
the pure and elevated spirit of devotion which 
occasionally breathes out amid the reveries 
of fancy and the pictures of nature, as though 
the poet had caught sudden and transporting 
glimpses of the Bessinn himself through the 
perspective of his works; while the crowning 
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Hymn, at the close, is unquestionably one of 
the most magnificent specimens of verse in 
any language, and only inferior to the in- 
spired prototypes in the Book of Psalms, of 
which it is, for the most part, a paraphrase. 
As much may be said of Pope’s “ Messiah,” 
which leaves all his original productions im- 
measurably behind it, in combined elevation 
of thought, affluence of imagery, beauty of 
diction, and fervency of spirit. 

[t follows, that poetry of the highest order 
may be composed on pious themes; and the 
fact that three out of the only four long 
poems which are daily reprinted for every 
class of readers among us, are at the same 
time religious,—that fact ought for ever to 
silence the cuckoo-note which is echoed: from 
one mocking-bird of Parnassus to another,— 
that poetry and devotion are incompatible : 
no man in his right mind, who knows what 
both words mean, will admit the absurdity 
fora moment. I have already endeavoured 
to show that gorgeous ornament is no more 
essential to verse than naked simplicity is 
essential to prose. There must, therefore, 
within the compass of human language, be a 
style suitable for “contemplative piety” in 
verse as well as in prose; a style for peni- 
tential prayer as well as for holy adoration 
and rapturous thanksgiving. If nothing can 
be poetry which is not elevated above ordi- 
nary speech by “ decorations of fancy, tropes, 
figures, and epithets,” many of the finest 
passages in the finest poems which the world 
has ever seen must be outlawed, and branded 
with the ignominy of prose. It is true that 


as look upon truth herself, unless they see 
her elegantly dressed; whereas the paths of 
honesty and good life appear now rugged 
and difficult, though they be indeed easy and 
pleasant, they will then appear to all men 
easy and pleasant, though they were rugged 
and difficult indeed.”"—-On Church Govern- 
ment, book ii. 

The art of which this is a true description 
must be the highest of all arts, and require 
the greatest combination of fine faculties to 
excel in it. That art is poetry ; and the spe- 
cial subjects on which it is here exhibited, as 
being most happily employed, are almost en- 
tirely sacred. ‘The writer is Milton, who in 
his subsequent works exemplified all ‘the 
varieties of poetical! illustration here enume- 
rated, and justified his lofty estimate of the ca- 
pabilities of verse, hallowed to divine themes, 
by the success with which he celebrated such 
in “ Paradise Lost,” “ Paradise Regained,” 
and ‘* Samson Agonistes.” Not another word 
can be necessary to refute the notion that re- 
ligious subjects are incapable of poetic treat- 
ment. Dr. Johnson himself says nothing of 
the kind; and yet, upon his authority (from 
a misunderstancing of two passages in his 
criticisms on Waller and Watts), this notion 
is still held by men who ought to be ashamed 
of it. 

_— 
Never begin a Thing until you have well 
considered the End. 

“ As an eastern prince was riding with his 
courtiers, a beggar presented himself, and 
offered for a hundred pieces of gold to give 


there is a vast deal of religious verse which, | his majesty a valuable piece of advice. The 
as poetry, is utterly worthless; but it is| king commanded the sum to be presented to 
equally true that there is no small portion of| him, and received in return the maxim above 
genuine poetry associated with ‘pure and un-| mentioned. The courtiers were very indig- 
defiled religion among the compositions even| nant at what they thought a bare-faced im- 
of our hymn-writers. What saith Milton on} position, and desired to chastise the beggar 


“the height of this great argument?” Hear | on the spot. 
him in prose that wants nothing but numbers | well satisfied with the purchase, and ordered 


to equal it with any page in “ Paradise Lost.” | the sentence to be engraven on his gold and 
* These abilities are the inspired gifts of| silver plate. 


God, rarely bestowed; and are of power to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the 


the perturbations of the mind, and set the af- 


God’s almightiness, and what he works, and 
what he suffers to be wrought with high pro- 
vidence in his church; to sing victorious 
agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and 
triumphs of pious nations doing valiantly 





through faith against the enemies of Christ ; 
to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms 
and states from justice and God’s true wor- 
ship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and sublime, in virtue amiable and grave; 
whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all 
the changes of that which is called fortune 
from without, and the wily subtleties and re- 
fluxes--of man’s thoughts from within; all 
these things, with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe :— 
teaching over the whole book of sanctity and 
virtue, through all the instances of example, 
with such delight to those especially of soft 
and delicious temper, who will not so much 


But the king declared himself 


Some time after, a conspiracy 
was entered into for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the prince; and as he was at that time 


seeds of virtue and public civility; to allay| indisposed, his surgeon was bribed to de- 


spatch him with a poisoned lancet. 


Accord- 


fections in right tune; to celebrate in glorious | ingly, on being called to bleed his majesty, 
and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of|he prepared to accomplish his design; but 


happening to cast his eyes on the sentence 
inscribed on the silver basin which an attend- 
ant held, he was seized with remorse, drop- 
ping the fatal instrument, and prostrating 
himself before his injured master, confessed 
his crime and named the instigators of this 
horrid purpose. The king, turning to his 
courtiers, said, ‘ Now I hope you will confess 
that advice productive of so important a con- 
sequence was cheaply purchased at a hundred 
pieces of gold.” How many disastrous events, 
how many heart-rending catastrophes would 
be avoided, were our undertakings well con- 
sidered at the beginning! were the probable 
consequences deliberately weighed, and the 
advice attended to! Rashness is more pe- 
culiarly the error of the young; and many a 
life is spent in misery and bitter ee 
because due deliberation was not used at its 
outset.” 
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THE ALARM WATCH. 


Conscience, as we all know, may be lis- 
tened to or disregarded ; and in this habit has 
great influence. The following story, from 
the Juvenile Miscellany, illustrates this :— 


“ A lady, who found it difficult to awake 
so early as she desired in the morning, pur- 
chased an alarm watch. This kind of watch 
is so contrived as to strike with a very loud 
whizzing noise at any time the owner pleases. 


bed, and at the appointed time she found her- 
self effectually aroused by the loud rattling 
sound. She immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons, and felt the better all day for her early 
rising. ‘This continued for several weeks. 
The alarm watch faithfully performed its 
office, and was distinctly heard so long as it 
was promptly obeyed. But, after a time, the 
lady grew tired of early rising, and, when 
awakened by the noisy monitor, merely turn- 
ed herself and slept again. In a few days 
the watch ceased to arouse her from her 
slumber. It spoke just as loudly as ever, but 
she did not hear it, because she had acquired 
the habit of disobeying it. Finding that she 
might just as well be without an alarm watch, 
she formed the wise resolution, that, if she 
ever heard the sound again, she would jump 
up instantly, and she would never allow her- 
self to disobey the friendly warning.” 


Just so it is with conscience. If we obey | 
its dictates, even to the most trifling eee) 


lars, we always hear its voice clear and strong. 


Eee 








officer on board her majesty’s ship Sappho, 
dated Port Royal, Jamaica, and addressed to 
our friend, Lewis C. Gunn, speaking of the 
slave emancipation in Jamaica, says: “Many 
efforts have been made to prostrate the fruits 
of this blessed work, but they have all been 
ineffectual. 


one chiefly by presenting matters in the worst 
The lady placed the watch.at the head of the light—the other, the proprietors of the soil, 


sure of the home government. Such has been 
the result here on the prison bill, framed at 


executive and legislative, have stood in open 


THE FRIEND. 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
JAMAICA="THE SLAVE TRADE. 
A recent letter from Mitchell Thomson, an 






There are two classes at work, 
by opposing every liberal and generous mea- 


home in behalf of the emancipated blacks, 
both branches of the colonial government, 


array against it. So at this moment Jamaica 
really possesses no government save that of 
England. The general opinion is, that this 
will be made a crown colony. Like madmen, 
the planters talk of taking arms, with 200,000 
blacks and 100,000 persons of colour against 
them. All, however, is peace and quietness— 
the emancipation works well, all things con- 
sidered. Let the praise be given to our 
heavenly Father !” 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
On this subject the writer has the follow- 


| pretty healthy. 





letter of an officer on board the British 
man of war Pelican, now engaged in efforts 
to prevent the slave trade. It is enough to 
make an American hang his head for shame. 

“ The Portuguese schooner, Magdalene, 
which we lately captured, had on board 320 
slaves. ‘The captain of this vessel informed 
us that an American schooner, the Octavia, 
of Baltimore, under Spanish colours, having 
been sold to a Spaniard in the river Nun, had 
sailed on the same day that he did, with 220 
slaves, and that they had parted company 
only the preceding night. We made all sail 
in the supposed direction of the Octavia, and 
captured her the next day at noon. She had 
220 slaves, and a crew of 13 men. Both of 
our prizes had very fair slave decks, two feet 
and a half in height, and the negroes were all 
They were sent to Sierra 
Leone. ‘The Dolphin took possession of five 
beautiful empty brigs the other day at Lagos, 
and sent them to Sierra Leone. The only 
flag under which slavery can actually be car- 
ried on with impunity, is the American. 

‘“ Thus, a vessel is built or fitted out in an 
American port, gets American papers, runs 
to Cuba, is sold; the American, with a mixed 
crew, and the Spanish captain as passengers, 
run her across to the west coast of Africa, 
under American colours, and as we are not 
allowed by the jealous Yankees to search 


ing: “1 have just finished a small pamphlet | their vessels, she remains at anchor until the 
on the subject of missions for Africa, and the | Slaves are ready; a fictitious bill of sale is 
slave trade, in which | have not spared your made out, by which the Spaniards or Porta- 
country ; you are deeply—deeply implicated. | guese become purchasers of the vessel, and 


But if we allow ourseives to do what we fear Almost the half of the vessels employed in 
is not quite right, we shall grow more and | this trade, and furnished to either the Span- 


more sleepy, until the voice of conscience has 
no longer any power to awaken us.—Fireside 
Education. 


ANECDOTE-FAITH AND WORKS. 


A person who had peculiar opinions touch- | 


ing the “ full assurance of faith,” having oc- 
casion to cross a ferry, availed himself of the 
opportunity to interrogate the boatman as to 
the grounds of his belief, telling him that if 
he had faith, he was certain of a blessed im- 
mortality. The man of the oar said he had 


always entertained a different notion of the| 


subject, and begged to give an illustration of 
his opinion. “ Let us suppose,” said the 
ferryman, “that one of these oars is called 
faith, and the other works, and try their 
several merits.” Accordingly, throwing down 
one oar in the boat, he proceeded to pull the 
other with all his strength, upon which the 
boat turned round and made no way. “Now,” 
said he, “‘ you perceive faith won’t do, let us 
try if works can.” Seizing the other oar, an 
giving it the same trial, the same consequence 
ensued. ‘“ Works,” said he, “ you see, won’t 
do, either, let us try them together.” The 
result was successful ; the boat shot through 


the waves, and soon reached the wished-for 
“This,” said the honest ferryman, 
“is the way by which I hope to be wafted 
over the troubled waters of this world, to the 


haven. 


peaceful shores of immortality.” 


—— — 


iards or the Portuguese, are from America, 
and seem to have been built at Baltimore, 
from which place they sail, chirtered for 
some port in Cuba, with lumber, which lum- 
ber is converted into slave decks, on their 
| arrival at the destined port. To this is now 
, added coppers, casks, and food, with the ne- 
| cessury slave irons, and now also is added the 
| requisite number of Spaniards, as part com- 
| plement of the ship’s company. With Ame- 
| rican papers and flag, they escape our cruis- 
|ers, as the accession to the right of mutual 
| search has not been made by America. Thus 
they proceed to the coast, where, at the Cape 
de Verd, Princes’, or St. Thomas’s, papers 





not, the vessel makes the effort on her own 
responsibility. T’o show that this is the case, 
in the month of September last we gave chase 
|toand boarded the Dolphin schooner, Captain 


| Spright, from Baltimore, (last from Havana,) 
with slave irons, coppers, casks, decks, &c., 


the Yankee a passenger; a favourable oppor- - 
tunity presents itself, the slaves are shipped 
under the Portuguese flag, and the vessel 
takes her chance of escape. The Octavia 
had no papers except a bill of sale of the 
above description, and hoisted the Spanish 
flag merely because the captain was a Span- 
iard. ‘The American who sold the Octavia 
was a passenger in the Magdalene.” 


TEXAS AND SLAVERY. 


We confess, we felt not a little startled on 
| noticing the following article, and were sur- 
| prised at the editors of the New York Ex- 
press, transferring it to their columns without 
a note of disapprobation. The cloven {oot is 


and flag are changed for Portuguese, or if here clearly displayed, and the fact, (which 


was before fully understood by the north, but 
carefully concealed by the south,) is con- 
firmed, that the whole object of admitting 
Texas into the Union, is to perpetuate slavery ! 
|and the bold language is held, that we must 
either admit Texas or abolish the law prohi- 








crew part American and part Spanish, having biting the importation of slaves from Africa! 


4| American papers and flag. He knew he was 


We eschew all such doctrines, and if the free- 


safe, and said immediately that he was for|'°? of the north do their duty, we shall not 
? 


that Texas is the best mart.” 


sold to the slave traders at or near Liberia. 


the coast. Since we saw you, we have taken 
7 or 800 slaves, and learn from the captains | 


before the date of his letter, (March 27th,) 
the Sappho captured a crew of slaves, one of | and Tezxas.—A report in circulation in Lou- 
whom was a native of America, and who was| isiana, that Texas was receiving slaves from 


| be driven to either alternative. Admit Texas 
with’ such views? Never! Forbid it Philan- 
| thropy—forbid it, Liberty—forbid it, Justice 


Slavery—The slave trade between Cuba 


The writer further states, that a short time —forbid it, Heaven!—Oswego Whig. 


Africa, via Cuba, has created some feeling 


In this connection, we copy from a late| among the planters of Louisiana. The com- 


London paper the following extract from aj plaint is, that if the fertile lands of Texas 
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can be cultivated by slaves purchased for less / 
than five hundred dollars, the planters will in | 
time be enabled to ruin those here who have | 
paid one thousand or fifteen hundred dollars 
for a field hand. The New Orleans Courier 
makes the following interesting comments 
upon the subject : 

It is now well known to those who have 
taken the trouble to enquire into the matter, 
that the slave trade from Africa is more ex- 
tensive than ever it was. One of the most 
violent opponents of the trade, a member of 
the British parliament, by the name of Bux- 
ton, has recently published a work upon the 
subject, in London. In this work, Mr. Bux- 
ton gives it as his opinion that the African 
trade has derived strength from the very at- 
tempts made by the English government to 
suppress it. He says, and produces facts in 

























































money spent on the English cruisers, and the 
thousands of valuable lives which have been 
sacrified in them to the climate, during the 
last thirty-two years, have only tended to 
make the trade more demoralizing and cruel 
in its tendencies, without at all diminishing 
the number of slaves carried from Africa to 
America. 

If such have been the results produced by 
the injudicious efforts of the English philan- 
thropists, we may well doubt the policy of 
the law of congress, which has prohibited the 
importation of slaves from Africa—a policy 
that by all we can learn has no other effect 
than to cause the planter of Louisiana to pay 
to the Virginia slaver one thousand dollars 
for a negro, which now in Cuba, and by and 
by in Texas, may be bought for half the 
money. 

It is known to those acquainted with the 
character of the African, that he is more pa- 
tient and less unruly than the Virginia or 
Maryland negro—his very ignorance of many 
things makes him less dangerous in a commu- 
nity like ours, and his constitution is better 
suited to our climate. In transporting him 
from his own country, his position too in 
civilization is bettered, not worsted. 

The more we examine and reflect on the 
policy the Texians are likely to pursue in 
this matter openly or covertly, the more we 
are convinced that Texas should be annexed 
to the Union, or else congress should repeal 
the law prohibiting the importation of slaves 
from Africa. Otherwise the culture of sugar 
and cotton in Louisiana will suffer greatly by 
the cheaper labour which planters of Cuba 
and Texas can and will employ. 

From the New York Literary Gazette. 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY JAMES ALDRICH. 
In beauty lingers on the hills 
The death-smile of the dying day ; 
And twilight in my heart instils 
The softness of its rosy ray. 
I watch the river’s peaceful tow, 
Here, standing by my mother’s grave, 
And feel my dreams of glory go, 
Like weeds upon its sluggish wave. 
God gives us ministers of love, 
Which we regard not, being near ; 
Death takes them from us—then we feel 
That angels have been with us here! 





support of what he says, that the millions of | —— 


THE FRIEND. 


tts 


As mother, sisier, friend, or wife, 
‘They guide us, cheer us, soothe our pain; 
And when the grave has closed between 
Our hearts and theirs, we love—in vain! 


tem of slavery and the slave trade. A mag- 
nificent and noble enterprise of Christian 
benevolence, altogether feasible as we con- 
ceive; and there are strong indications of a 
great movement about to be made to effect 
the grand purpose. 


A request in “The Friend,” 4 mo. 27, has 
been answered with a promptness and libe- 
rality that calls for an acknowledgment of the 
favour. A large number of second-hand 
books have been received; also a very valu- 
able collection of new ones in sheets, which 
have been bound, and the whole sent to the 
place where it is believed they will be useful. 
Any farther contribution in this way will be 
acceptable. 






























Would, morurr! thou could’st hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, 
For sins and follies loved too well, 
Hath fall’n the free repentant tear. 
And, in the waywardness of youth, 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 
The harvest of my youth is done, 
And manhood, come with all its cares, 
Finds, garner’d within my heart, 
For every flower a thousand tares. 
Dear morner! couldst thou know my thoughts, 
Whilst bending o’er this holy shrine, 
The depth of feeling in my breast, 
Thou wouldst not blush to call me thine! 


Orange county, N. Y. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this institution will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next. It is desirable that parents or 
— intending to enter students should 
orward their names to the undersigned as 
early as convenient. The terms are $250 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. $75 at 
the commencement, and $75 at the middle of 
the winter term, and $100 at the opening of 
the summer term. Copies of the late annual 
report, with such further information as may 
be desired, will be furnished by the under- 
signed, to whom all applications for admis- 
sion are to be addressed. By direction of 
the mana 





‘THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 13, 1839. 


We had hoped that from the speed with 
which trips to and from England are now 
made, we should ere this have been supplied 
with information relative to the recent Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting; but if any account has 
been received, it has not reached us. The 
Pennsylvania Freeman, however, of the pre- 
sent week mentions the receipt of a copy of 
the London Sun of the 3d of sixth month, 
which contains an account of a large meeting 
by the Society of Friends, on the subject of 
the Aborigines of British India. The paper 
says :— 

io On Saturday afternoon a meeting of the 
Society of Friends took place in their Devon- 
shire-house, Bishopsgate street, to consider 
the present state of the natives of British 
India. In addition to a numerous assemblage 
of that esteemed and influential body from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, (it being the 
season for holding what is termed their ‘ year- 
ly meeting,’) there was a considerable number 
of highly respectable persons of other deno- 
minations, among whom we noticed Sir Au- 

ustus D’Este, beet: Sir Culling Eardly 
Smith, Bart.; Major-General Briggs ; Colo- 
nel Nichols, late governor of Fernando Po; 
John Crawford, Esq., late governor of Sinca- 
pore; F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry ; 
John Bowring, Esq., LL. D.; Vesey Leslie 
Foster, Esq.; William Howitt, Esq.; the 
Rev. John Arundel; the Rev. Mr. Pine; J. 
H. Tredgold, Esq.; &c. &c.” 

It would appear from the tenor of one of 
the speeches made on the occasion, a sketch 
of which is given in the Freeman, that the 
object in view was of a twofold character. 
Primarily to devise and promote a plan for 
meliorating the condition of the people in 
those countries, which indeed is greatly 
needed, but also with the further design of 
encouraging the culture, upon an extensive 
scale, of coffee, rice, sugar and cotton, and 
especially the latter, so as to supersede en- 
tirely the necessity of dependence on slave 
labour for the supply of those articles, and 
thus strike a death blow at the accursed sys- 








rs. 
Tunsane Yarna.t, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


7 mo. 9. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
an Institution under the care of Members of 
the Religious Society of Friends. Apply to 


Kiser & SHarpress, 


6th mo. 29. No. 8 south Fourth street. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Blue River, Wash- 
ington county, Indiana, on the 6th day of the sixth 
month, 1839, Joun Trustoop, son of James Trublood, 
to Saran Green, daughter of Thomas Green, of Can- 
ton, Indiana. 








Diep, at his residence in Bartholomew county, In- 
diana, on the 10th of fifth month, 1839, James Parisno, 
supposed to be from his own recollection (as there is 
no record of his age to be found) about one hundred 
and ten years of age. He lived a single life till about 
the sixty-third year of his age; then married and lived 
to see some of his grandchildren arrive to mature age. 
He was born in North Carolina, emigrated from there 
to Virginia (where he married) from thence to Ohio, 
and about the year 1817 moved and settled in the state 
of Indiana. He had a birthright in the Society of 
Friends, and for any thing that is known to the con- 
trary, lived a consistent member thereof. Although 
his mental faculties had much failed, he expressed a 
few days before his death to some friends that called 
to see him (in substance) that he thought the time of 
his departure was near at hand, and he had a hope of 
admittance into everlasting rest. It is not known that 
he ever experienced any serious affliction during his 
long life, and at last weakened away and died without 
much si or pain. 
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